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to lead the House into other paths; four days later the First Exclusion
Bill was read a first time, providing that James, Duke of York (by name),
should be declared incapable of inheriting the Crowns of the three
kingdoms; that on Charles's decease the Crown should pass to the next
successor, just as if James were dead; that it should be high treason on
James's part to perform any act of sovereignty after Charles's death,
and on the part of anyone else to take measures calculated to assist him
to the throne; and that James should be perpetually banished from the
kingdom. (It is curious that, though in the preamble to the Bill the
reason for the exclusion is shown to be that James had been traitorously
seduced by the emissaries, priests and agents of the Pope, no provision
was made in the Bill for his succession if he again changed his religion
and became a Protestant; probably, as James was to say later, it would
have been argued that such a reconversion would have been insincere
and under dispensation.) On May 21 the second reading was passed
by the substantial majority of 79, 207 to 128, but further proceedings
upon the Bill were prevented by the prorogation of Parliament on May
26, on the ostensible ground of dispute between the Houses, and by its
subsequent dissolution.

James was not greatly concerned at danger to himself from the
Exclusion Bill; he was confident that the King and the House of Lords
would prevent its passing. But he was distressed to hear from his
correspondents of the growth of what he considered to be the anti-
monarchical temper of the House of Commons. He heard that on May 11
the Commons had passed a not very worthy resolution that they would
stand by the King with their lives and fortunes, and that if he was
assassinated they would assume that it was by the Catholics and would
take revenge on them, and he at once wrote Charles a letter which
deserves study on other grounds than the matter immediately in hand:

I can never sufficiently acknowledge the sense of gratitude I have
for Your Majesty's goodness to me, I do assure you I can bear any
misfortune with patience so long as you are so kind; I have but one
life to lose and I shall always be ready to lay it down in your service,
and at the rate the things now go there is too great a probability
an occasion may not long [be] wanting. They will never be satisfied
unless Your Majesty unking yourself, and if you deny them any-
thing they ask, I am confident they will fly out, especially if you
permit the militia of London and parts adjacent to draw together.
I know there is danger and hazard in making those steps that are
necessary to keep your Crown, and more than would have been
some months ago, but you are utterly lost if it is any longer deferred.